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18 annouuoement the Inauguration of Allen H. Behtoh, A.M., 
L.L.D., as Cliancellor of lUe Dnlverelty of Nebraska, took place at two o'clock Sepleniber 
U, 1971, in the large and beantifal Uhapal of the UnWeraitj. 

TLe desk of Ike Cbapel was decorated with large and lYagrant boqnete of llowfrB. The 
day was nnnanaily floe and a very large concouree crowded the Chapel both afternoon and 
eveninE- The music for the afternoon waa famished by Mr. S. B. HonHA!!, aesiated byMr. 
and Mrs. J. H. Alpord, Mra, G. A. Bahdall and Dr. W. W. Wnamsa. 

AccordiBg toapreiioUBrOBOlntion, the Board of Eegenta adjonmcd to attend the inaagaral 
cserclaea of the University. A little after two o'clock the Board of Begents, tiie Faculty, 
and Invited visitors, proceeded in a body from ttie Regents' room to the Chapel of the 
Univeraity and were seated on the platform. 

AetlngGovernor Wa. H. Jahes, President of the Board of Kegente, who preelded on the 
occaBion, annonnced that the eserclaes would be epened vtith music. The choir then sang 
■■Bowbeantifnlarethy dwellings," after which the Rev. L. B. Fifield pronounced a fcr. 
vent and appropriate prayer, Invoklne the Divina bleaaing on the new UnlverBity, the Chan- 
cellor, the Students, and the State. 

The Chancellor was then indncted into ofilce by the President of the Board who delivered 
an address [see the addresa page 4,] and presented tiie Chancellor-elect with the keys of the 

cellor Bentoh, who had remained 
[See page 5.] 
'■Columbia's Call," the Chancellor proceeded to deliver his Inangnral Ad- 
urcBB. At ita conclusion the choir enng "Farewell," and the Rev. O. T. Cobgek pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

Erenlag Exercises. 

IntheeveningiheChapelwaaagalncrowded to listen to the "University Address," deliv- 
ered by the Hon. J. Steiilihq Morton. 
Music was furnished by Messrs. Hobhan, Oakibv, Wbebler, LAimcoP, White and 

After the music the Rev. H, P. Pkck offered an Impressive and eloquent invocation of 
Blvlne blcBsinga on all the interests of the University. 

The Hon. Mb. MoiiTON was then inlrodneed by the President of the Board, and dellverefl 
the University AddrcB a. [See Address in proper place.] 

Bbqent J. B. Mastiild, on behalf of the Board, set forth In earnest words the duly of 
the citizens of Lincoln toward the University. 

Chancellor Bikton then read letters liom distinguished Eentlemen ftota abroad: Ira 
Mathew, Geo, H, Pebblktoh, Wm. Bross. [See last page.] 
. Benedlcllon by Chahceuor Benton. 

On the return of tie Board of Eegenta to their room, EEesNT C. 9. Chabe offered the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was adopted: 

Beaohed. That the Board solicit tor tmblication, a copy of the Inananrai Address of 
{^NCELLOR Benton; also a copy of the University Addreaa of the ffis. J. Steb " 

, le thousand — '— ' >->--.--j. . .. ., 

of the Unlvr-^— ■■ -■ 

Secretary so 



lat one thousand copies be published in pamphlet form nnder theSupervtaion 
ty Commitloe, together with a sketch of the inaugural eiercises, and that the 
It copies of the several addresses on behalf of the Boaid. 
Thus closed the int«restfng and impressive ceremonies, inangarating the flrst Chancellor, 
and the work of the new University of Nebraska. 
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ADDRESS OF GOVEENOE W. H. JAMES, 



President of Board of Regents, 



Reply of CHANCELLOR BENTON. 



Chajtcellor Benton: 

In assuming tHe portion allotted to me in the opening and dedfcatoij 
exercises of our State University, it will doabtless be expected of me that I 
should express some sentiments congratulatory on its doors being thrown wide 
open to the youth of our young and growing Commonwealth. But with few 
words, I shall leave this task to other and abler hands. It is certainly a theme 
for rejoicing and congratulation that this beautiful edifice is about to be appro- 
priated to the purposes for which it was erected and opened, ready to receiye its 
cargo of precious human freight here to tw prepared and trained for the tem- 
pestuous struggle of Ufe. Here the State shall look in. future for the educated 
and trained citizen. Prom this place there shall come a mighty throng, filled 
"with pme thought, to !>e goyemed and directed by a trained and well-stored 
mind, prepared by Iheir training from the hour they leave the embrace of thdr 
Alma Mater to labor for the advancement, the material and moral progress and 
glory of their State. Upon broad and unsectarian groumls has the University 
been founded. Springing from the bounty of a great and generous govemment, 
where the avenues to greatness are alike open to all, so the doors of this insti- 
tution are thrown wide open to all. This is as it should be. Science, scholar- 
ship, letters, are of no sect. They are of all sects, because they are of humanity 
itself. To insist upon sectarian education is to insist upon binding the infent 
mind with an iron cord. No restrdned or imprisoned infant grows into the 
perfect Apollo. Upon the stone seat which Professor Goldwin Smith has 
placed under a tree of friendly shade in the cool grounds of Cornell UniverMty 
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there is an inacription whicli he wrote, car^red in stone : "Above all nations is 
humanity." It is a text of deathless signiflcance — one which will improve the 
young minds that will gather there for a hundred years. And here, upon this 
opening and dedieatory day. Jet us write for oar inscription — aye, let it be 
carved in imperishable gold upon its gates ; " Above all sects, is truth." As 
the representative of this young Commonwealth, I thus formally confer upon 
3'ou the authority which appertains to your office aa Cliancellor of this 
University, You have been chosen to a high and responsible office, one that 
will be surrounded with difficulties which may require time to overcome ; and 
yet I take plensure in assuring you that the confidence which prompted your 
selection has been strengthened by our acquaintance and association. To you 
belongs the duty of inauguratmg our system of education ; to you we entrust 
the enlightenment of our youth — the beautifying and adorning of those most 
enduring monuments." 

The Chancellor replied briefly in these words : 

" With a profound sense of the duties and responsibilitiea to be assumed, 
I receive ftom your hands these symbols of that authority which the Regents 
hare seen fit to bestow upon me. The cordial greetings of your honorable 
body and that of the people of the State, I return with hearty thankfulness on 
my own behalf and of the University Faculty. It shall be our earnest endeavor 
to justify the confidence you have reposed in us, while we shall continue to 
rely on you for sympathy and nnfiuling support. Assisted, then, by these 
skillful and experienced educators, armed with your authority and sustdned 
by your confidence, and relying on the aid of Divine Providence, without 
which all our labors will be in vain, we enter hopefully on the work to which 
you have called us." 
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CHANCELLOR BENTON'S ADDRESS. 



The occasion of our aasemliling to day is one of surpassing dignity and 
importance. Wc meet to-day to inaugurate a work wliose blessed influence 
wiil Le felt wlien the preKent generation shall have passed away. Though now 
in its infency, to-day the University of Nebraslta begins to articulate its wishes 
and its hopes. To-day we celebrate the founding of an institution of learning, 
in which the best culture of the age may be realized by all. The beneficence 
of the State has already given it the stamp of an earthly immortality. On the 
University the State has also inscribed her i?wn namt, as if anticipating the 
glory which her University would reflect upon her. No citizen, however wise, 
Yiituous, or patriotic, should supplant the State in such honor. When the 
temple at Ephesus was burned, Alexander the Great offered to rebuild it on 
condition that he be permitted to inscribe iiis name on the portal tablet Ihe 
offer was rejected with disdain as an afi'ront to the city. However much 
prirate munificence may supplement the gift of the State, it is emmently 
fitting that the whole State be represented in the name, as the Universitv is by 
tiie people and for the people. All hail! therefore, to the Umversity of 
Nebraska,— and let us recognize with devout thankftiiness That Providence 
which has led the way to these auspicious beginnings. I^et us thank those 
le^slators who with far-seeing wisdom have seized the golden opportunity for 
eslsblishlng a University which may, if rightly fostered, refiect mire glory 
upon the State than all its other achievements. The real gloiy of a State does 
not depend so much on its broad and fertile domain, its swarming population 
and the activities of industrial life, as on its public and private institutions and 
the type of manhood which these produce. If this were not so, then China t» 
a more favored land than was Athens, and India should be chosen rather than 
England. But Athens and England, though pent up in narrow territorial 
limits, and wrenching subtjstence from a reluctant soil, have achieved a place 
in History, Mid a name, before which nations, devoid of ennobling institutions, 
wiU forever "pale their ineflectual fires." Among these institutions which 
shed imperishable lustre upon the States that foster them, none rank higher 
than institutions of learning. To illustrate the dignity that a Umversity gives 
to a city or nation, permit me to make a historical allusion. 

When the city of Leyden, in Holland, was beseiged by a Spanish army, 
the citizens, inflamed by a love of liberty and reli^on, made a most desperats 
resistance. Thousands died by ftjnine and pestilence, and when all other 
means fciled, they opened the dykes, flooded the camp of the enemy, and thus 
raised the siege, and Holland passed forever from under Spanish rul«. As a 
recompense for their valor, patriotism, and sacriflces, the Stales' Gleneral of 
Holland gave choice to the city to receive certdn exemptions from taxation or 
to become the site of a new University. Under the advice of one of the herfric 
defenders of the city, the citizens elected to pay their taxes, and to take their 
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compensation for troaaure and life in the establisliment of an institution that 
became the worid-renowned University of Leyden. 

Througli no bucIi toil and suffering have we come to the establishment of 
a new University in our city and State. Like the manna in the wilderness, it 
has Providentially tkllen into the lap of our prosperity. To ns, if rightly nsed, 
it will overflow with enriching blessing. Through the munificence of the 
general government to the State, a grant of valuable land, which we hope to 
increase by an additional grant, will ultimately placetheUntversiljin a position 
ot great financial strength, and give it a capacity for usefulness second to none 
in the land. Having assumed this trust, the State,acting through its legitimate 
representatives, has built this beautiful structure iu which we assemble to-day ; 
and to-day it inaugurates a work, for the intellectual and social culture of the 
yonth of thiaCommonwealth, upon which we have a right to expect the Divine 
blessing. Without entering into details, such has been the origin of the 
endowment and bnilding for the University of Nebraska. This magnificent 
dowry will detract in no measure, I apprehend, from the virgin charms of this 
beautiful Stale; and the supposition may not be too violent, that our emigrating, 
celibate, national Capital may yet desire to unite its fortunes with those of this 
State and Capital. Whether or not we may have so distinguished a suitor ask- 
ing to share with us this central home in the nalionaldomain, no person of large 
and comprehensive views, who considers the possibilities of this State, in its 
position, population and resources, can fail to perceive that the purpose of 
founding this University evinces the highest wisdom, and that this work is not 
a auperfiuity. 

But how to organize and administer the Univeraty of the State, with all its 
various colleges, and departments of the several colleges, so as to reach ends 
that are practical and to meet the essential needs of our times, are questions 
that occupy and oppress us. If it be becoming at any time to indulge the 
feeling of modest self-distrust, surely it is proper when standing face to fkce 
with these weighty interests and solemn responsibilities. Here is a field large 
enough for the ambitions of any heart, and a kbor which when pushed to the 
Utmost win leave much undone that wll! appear possible and desirable. 

In entering on this wOrk it is highly proper for us to gdn if possible a 
correct idea with regard to what a University is ; then we shall be prepared the 
better to understand its work, its wants and its cliums. To these topics wc 
now invite your patient attention, and respectful consideration. 

It lias been flippantly denied that there are any Universities in America— 
that the term as applied by us is a misnomer. In the same way, I presume, 
there is no church in America, because it is not established by law as Is that of 
Russia, England or Prussia. As well say, we have no army, because- it is not 
modeled afl^r any European system. But I think it will be difficult to convince 
the American public that we have no church, no army ; one the repository of 
the religious and moral forces of the nation; the other, the exponent of its 
physical power and prowess. The ovtward form is not essential to an identity 
of spirit and eiiaracter. The States of this nation have long had insritulions 
that justly bear the names of Universities, as this State intends to have one. 
As the spring contains in promise the ripe fruit of autumn, so whatever is in 
the heart of a free people, will come to ripeness, and mature under the best 
influence of the nation. 
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It would be impossible for us to have a University ti'ajnmeled li&e toruigu 
ones, with religious tests; patrimonies enjoyed on conditions of maintaining 
usages tbat are obsolete or without significance; sinecures lij led by men, tLe 
fossils of a departed age ; and a system of precedents no longer applicable,' but 
adhered to simply because tliey are precedents. 

In the nature of things, our University must harmonize witli tlie genius of 
our people and tfie polity of our nation. As governments grow, and are not. 
iiianufacturetl, so our educational institutions will express in their form and 
organizaUon what accords with the genius and wants of our nation. 

If we should give but a cursory glance at the development of Universities 
or higher edncaUon in this country, we sliall discover that it lias had one 
animating spirit^ihat has been to fit man for iiis real life-work. 

The antagonism that lias been supposed to exist between theory and 
practice, between men of tliought.and men of action, is more fancied than real 
In the nature of the case, there should be no antagonism. In the mind of God 
it certainly does not exist. He is both tiie greatest, the inlinite theorizer, and 
the unweaned worker. In His mind all forma radiant witli beauty and order 
were conceived before they sprang into perfected being. The cosmos of ideas 
types or images, were in the Divine thought, evcles of ages, before this majestic 
order of nature was launched from the plastic hand of the Almighty I resent 
the imputation that our higher education has for its purpose or effect a litei^ry 
dekttanteism, wiiich takes the nerve oat of a man, and unfits him for practical 

The first University founded on this Continent was established by clergy- 
men, tor the special and technical training of a learned clergy. Hence the 
motto of Harvard College, "Christo et Ecclesiie," dedicating the University to 
thrist and the Church. Soon physicians discovered the practicability and 
advantage of professional education, and now the Sluteso that we may have 
no quacks in medieine-forbids the practice of medicine in most cases except 
to such as have obtained their collegiate degree of Bachelor of Medicine' 

The learned profession of the law, ^t first a little stow and conservative 
soon ailer, were inoculated, perhaps by the doctois, with the same ambition foi^ 
professional training ; and within the memory of most of us, the law school has 
obtained a fine footing, and an amazing fecundity that promises to rival if 
not to outstnp its professional competitors. 

. Following hard after these, and with keen scent for whatever is good 
economical and praeticabie, "ye modest pedagogue," the modem school nmster' 
mporlunes legislatures until Uiey grant him schools ,n which he may learn the' 
.r nciples and processes of his art Though rather slow m recoiz.ng the 

<^ijl ?T f ',t' """^ "■' ^"^'"'^ "^ '^'^"^^ legislatuies have been 
compelled to make this step /ory^^ and teachers intend-nnlla vestigi^ 
letroiium-no steps backward 4n aceomplishei preacher who was once 
hSado.L 'f "^""^ ^ti^h .[.,11 mh,. profession replied- by ruining 
Halt a dozen goo Icnngrtgations 

11., daj ,. mo.,u»blr W whB, teacher, are compelled to rom .chooh 
m I rder to learn ti,, „c,i„d, ,„j p,„c,pi„ of Iho.r , ork 

Be„de, <he.e protc^n.l «,hooK »o« con.,de,e<i a. tntect.l part, ot 
<10«rt., Tltcj ,!,„ „k lor. ^hool maater, and hk. H. deep .onn, 



Iliat rolls in toward tlie shore, it ia imppeasable and irresistible This demand 
of the tolling millions, "who hold communion mtli nature m lier vtnous 
forms, was loudest in the very crisis of oiir nation s penl— Ihe hniir of her 
supreme need. While the youth of our land were drawn from tlieir rural 
liomes to breast the perils of bloody ciuipaigns, that fearfullj dejiletedtht 
vimlts of the husbandmen, Congress made haste to beMow on the mdustnal 
classes that magnificent endowment for their education conlainBd in the Agri 
cultural College Bill. 

Thus a new problem has been forced on educators, the solution of whicli 
must be reached slowly, experimentally, and as hitherto, perhaps, with some 
failures. 

But with patience, and honest effort, it will become soundly organized,8nd 
take its ranlt among technical schools, com[)acted into the general system, and 
co-ordinated with the other technical schools of tlie University. The niagni- 
iHde and complexity of this problem can only be grasped when we take into 
account the vast number of trades each requiring specific and scientific treat- 
ment. They are reckoned by hundreds. To catalogue them would exhaust 
your patience, and more than exhaust my time. 

I have thus glanced hastily at the rise and growth of difi'erent departments 
of education in America, which needs to be understood in order to have h clear 
conception of what constitutes our "University idea. We have spoken of these 
schools as dissociated and unrelated to each other. 

But the economy and symmetry of education, by associating these various 
departments together, long since became obvious to the practical mind of the 
nation. Such as are not below the average American, can understand how the 
same chemist can instruct at once students in medicine, mining, manufactures, 
and agriculture — how the same apparatus, library, cabinet and museum can 
serve the wants of all— and especially, where large numbers are gathered into 
Tarious schools, taught by learned professors, and surrounded by all needflil 
appliances for education, how the spirit of emulation and literary enterprise is 
awakened, and college life becomes stimulating and vitalizing. 

The co-ordinating ot these various departments of literazy and professional 
training into one system, sanctioned by one authority, supported by a common 
fund, under one government, has given form to the American Tlniversity. 

The spirit which anunales and vitalizes this form, that binds part to part 
in kindly,generous sympathy, is the spirit of science. The University embraces 
with impartial affection every subject; leaches always with reference to 
"principles ;" iseverfilled with a scientific spirit ; occupies an attitude of sdentific 
inquiry ; and offers opportunity and stimulus to all who, in the spirit of 
scholars, will "scorn delights and live laboiious days." 

In this brief espose, we have aimed to indicate the corporate form and 
animating spirit of the American Uni verity. 

II. In the next place, it is dearahle to gain, if possible, definite conceptions 
of the proper functions of the University. This implies an int|«iry into the endu 
for which education is underlalten, and the meam by which it may l)e accom- 
plished. 

If we inquire with regard to the ends of liberal culture, or any culture, we 
are met at the very threshold of our investigation by a fact, which like the 
thread of Ariadne, will guide us through all the mazes of this intricate laby- 
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rinth. That fact is, there is a destiny, or law of unfolding', that is appoiutotl to 
(.'very created, progresalve being. 

This law affoi'ds an unerring clue to the discovery of every truth; and, is 
also, a certain test by which we may try every ediicationai tlieory. 

Fi-oni the acora, nothing but the oali can be produced. The destiny of the 
acorn, in its form and slnicture, is an oak— not a willow or a pine tree. As 
eullare cannot change i» essential chiuacter, so all culture should aim to give 
it grander, statelier proportions, as an oak. 

In animal life the same principle holds true. The eagle's egg can only 
produce the eagiel. No care in the incubation can hatch fiom it an owl or a 
goose ; no skill in training can rear our national bird so as to mouse for its prey 
in twilight, or to become a swimmer of the waters. 

80 witli man ; he has his preordained relations and duties— in a word, hit 
destiny, to which his development, or education, should conduct him tnost 
directly. 

Education, then, has for its proper end, not some ideal, rounding out of a 
system; not the attainment of some theoretic harmony of tJie elements of man- 
iiood ; but such an unfolding as will enable him to fill in the higliost measure 
that destiny to which he has been preordained. 

At birth man is ^introduced into three great circles of relations. These 
drcles are concentric, the common center of which is the infant Imman being. 
The first circle inclades his relations to Nature; the second, his relations to 
Society; and the third, his relations to the Infinite, to the Spiritual, to God. 
This broad and exiiaustive generalization states all the possibilities and require- 
ments of a human being. A most powerful living writer of flcUon, Vlcloi' 
Hugo, has unfolded, with surpassing interest and effect, these three great classes 
of relation— man's relation to nature, in his Toilers of the Sea ; his relations to 
society, in his Les Miserabies; and his relations to God, in his Notre Dame. 

The all-embradng mind of Shakspeare has embodied substsntiaily the same 
grand classiScation in the well-known address of Cardinal Woolsey : 

Let ii:L tie ends ihon aimeet at, be thy Country's, thy God's and Truth's. 

God, Society, and Truth— these are the all-comprehending aims of Kfe. 

If these relations and duties are in ever-widening circles, how insensate 
and irrational, that edacaUou which ignores or denies them. Blinder than a 
mole is that educator who will circumscribe all the labors and knowledge of the 
student to the narrow circle of nature. This is the very dry rot that eats out 
ail strength,or comeliness, from our system of education. Instead of lifting the 
mmd to contemplate a millenium of knowledge, which takes hold of humanity 
and divinity, the apostles of materialism, like Buckle and Herbert Spencer, teacli 
a miHenium of corn and bacon. To them, that knowledge is worth most which 
enables a man to make the best iiving. While this is, without doubt, the first 
m the order of nature,it is not first in order of importance. This materialistic, 
so-called practical educatjou, is that which man sliares with the brutes The 
lower animals, like man, have activities that lead to self-preservation, the care 
of offsprmg, and forming a social community. The dignity and importance of 
human education must, therefore, be m some other direction. The value of 
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animal life, or in giving a keener relish Uj human existence. If man's destiny 
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could be ftilly realized, in wiiat ministers to his physical existence and Cnjoy- 
nient, then tlieffreof, the only question would be, what shall we eat? what slinll 
we drink ? and wherewithal ahail we tie clothed ? But we all InatiDctirely feel 
(hat such a destiny, and the education for such a destiny as tMs, fall infinitely 
lielow man's conscious dignity and eapabiiitles. 

ConiessthWj'Our rule of life issimply to make a livini;, and you confess that 
you would eliminate every noble and generous sentiment from your heart. Said 
•.\ thieving miscreant once to Talleyrand, in apology for his offence : "One must 
liee, you know." In reply, the caustic Frenchman swd : " I confess I do not 
see the necesxily." 

Life is a matter of infinite litttleness, an aborlive attempt of creative intel- 
ligence, if it must forever be "cabined, cribbed, confined," to the narrow rountl 
ot sensuous pursuits and gratificntions. 

But in addition to this, let human society appear, with its complex rela- 
lionsof child, parent, teacher, neighbor, friend, and citizen, with all their related 
industries in social, commercial, and political organizations. Here a new and 
broader field opens before us, and a new- education, made necessary, to fit man 
for his new circumstances and duties. Among the ancients, it was held of first 
importanee that every child should be trained to be a worthy member of the 
State, Though Socrates was a statuary by trade, and thus earned his liveli- 
hood, his imperishable fame rests not on enriching the world by his art, but on 
teaching the youth what were their duUes to society and the gods. This 
branch of education, though confessedly more difficult to conduct successfully, 
than merely intellectual training, is not impracticable. Common sense says a 
man may be educated for society as well as for teienet. Th". cultivated, the 
IToUtc, the graceful man of the world — the orator, the patriot, the statesman, are 
entities, recognized by our language as the products and le^timale rssults of 
training and education. These— one and all— may be uninfluenced by the 
celestial light and attractions which lift the sonl to acts of self-denying heroism 
and fortify it to bear with solid patience the painfbl toils of life, or to gain th 
honors of martyrdom. Whatever may be the inspiring idea, man can be 
trained by education in the moral sentiments to love truth and Justice ; to love 
liberty and right, country and man, and especially to have a broad, generous, 
cosmopolitan sympathy with humanity itself, which shall so weld the soul to 
the race as to make it the sharer of its toils as welt as of its triumph. 

When this line from Terence was recited in the Roman theater: "Homo 
sum ; hnma&i nihil a me alienum puto" — I am a man, and indifferent to noth- 
ing which pertains to man — the whole theater rose to its feet, shouting its 
tumultuous applause; and, the human heart everywhere swells with admiration 
and approval of the philanthropy of that noble sentiment. It is the second 
essential of Christianity — it tabes us back to Nazareth itself. 

But the best, the broadest arena for hui;aan thought is not man in his 
physical or social illations, but in his relations to the infinite, to Gcd. Science, 
In its last analysis, brings us to God. The last word of social science is God. 
This word solves mysteries, dissipates doubts and establishes man in eanisst 
convictions. 

WhenSchelling, the great German philosopher, who, his whole lile, having 
been tossed on the waves of speculation and doubt, was asked at the very close 
of his life of unrest, what was the highest generalization of science, replied in 
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the words of nU apostle ; " Or Iliiii, i, e., God, are all things, bt Him are all 
things, and fok Him are all things." God, ihe source, Ihe upholding power, and 
Die final end of all created things. 

As we heve seen, Ihere are difBculties in the way of imparting an ednca- 
lion in sociiil duties, so the obstacles in the way of religious culture are still 
gi'eater. 

If, therefore, this be a segment in a true and complete system of education, 
the question arises, what can the UniTCrsity do in suchamatter? Can the State 
liave anything to do with religion? 

Here, I know, we tread on delicate and debateahle ground; and yet, it seems 
to me, that the practical solution of this question is not so formidable as the 
theoretical difficulties imply. Nor, do I propose, with moral cowardice, to thrust 
this matter out of sight, that it may I>e oat of mind. Is it true that education 
in our Universities founded by the State, must be Atheistic — without God? 
Such has been the opinion of some otherwise right-minded men, who echo the 
sentiments ef theorists, without obsemng fiicts as they exist before our ftice. 
An Atbeistic school shocks the moral sense of the whole people, and in our 
country is an unpardonable anomaly. Wliile the University has nothing to do 
with "iffma," however reputable by age or the number of their adherents, she 
must always be interested in truth, and all truth is pcimeated with the idea of 
God. Htstoiy, science, literature, mind, matter, all are interpenetrated with 
this idea, and to ignore it the University lan-it ignore Ihe most momentous 
truths and facts, and be a stranger to the celestial motnes and divme love that 
must warm the soul befon. it can nse firom being an erratic meteor to be a 
grand planetary soul shining with steady stellar lustre in the hnuament of 
infinite blessedness. 

The average rtligious character of our people is such that they will 
demanda distinct and an unequivocal recognition m thedUly exercises of thiir 
University, of the practical prindples of our common Christianity; and thus 
the University will simply reflect the average relipons character of our people 

It is also worthy of note, that the most devout of our educated men are 
most likely to be interested in education ; and by some general law of afBnity, 
are attracted to this kind of labor. Thus, it happens, that the whole business 
(■f education is fragrant with heavenly odors. As those, who make the voyage 
to India, are regaled by delicious perfumes, wafted from "Araby the blest," so 
those n ho aliall tri^ el up the hill of science, shall be refreshed as by perfumes 
from the girden of the Lord 

In as conciie a manner as pebble, I have endeavored to show that the 
proper end of education is threefold, to fit man for his relations to nature, to 
societi and to God 

We aie thus naturallj brought to tlie question — what means, or what 
studies will conduce to the attainment of such ends? Wliat should our youth 
be taught, in order, to use the words of Milton, that they may be fitted for all 
spots and crises ; qualified to perform magnanimously, skilfully and justly, all 
the afiairs, both public and private, of peace and war; inflamed with the love of 
learning, and the admiration of virtue ; stirred np by liop^ of living to be 
I'rave men and worthy patriots, dear to God and famous to all ages. 

In pi'escribing a course of study, two things should be steadily kept in 
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view: First— The imparting of knowledge; second— The discipline of the 
faculties. These are the distinctive objectaof a liberal education. 

In the impartatioo of knowledge, it certainly does not come within the 
scope of tiie University to teach the arts and trades of life. It will teach the 
fects and principles on which ail arts and trades rest Instead of teaching the 
elements of knowledge applicable to some craft or art, by whicli a livelihood 
may be made, it will unfold principles with snch a scientific spirit as to lead 
most directly and easily to arUzan or professional skill. Liberal education is 
not professional education. The one should precede the other. The former is 
needed to make men ; the ktter to perfect them in some branch of human mdus- 
try. These are the results reached by comprehensive and protracted esperi- 
inenting in education, and may not readily be set aside, ov destroyed by educa- 
tional Philistines. 

Nor would I be understood to say, that there is no other possible way of 
achieving the proper ends of education, than by such a system as now obtains 
inourhigherinstitutionaoflearning. By no means. But only this ; that they 
adopt the ahoHeet, most certain, and most effeeUve means of reaching the proper 
results of liberal culture. But out of this infinite whole, in which all kn owl- 
edge is contained, what selection should be made, adapted to the purposes of 
the teacher as a trainer of men ? 

This question is eminently an esperimental one. Were we to classify 
hnman knowledge, it wonid be sufficiently exact, for our present purpose, to 
say, that all is embraced in a knowledge of mirtd and of matter. 

The science of mind embraces whatever belongs lo the hiatoij of man, as a 
thinking, speaking, social, acting being. Hence, as a thinking being, he will be 
studied with respect to tlie laws of thought and the principles of taste in the 
line arts; as a speaiing being, the acquisition of language as the form of 
thought, and the study of literature, luminous and creative, as the slore-house 
of all that the race has thought, the daguerreotype of its mental progress will 
clami the attention of the scholar. As a social being the organlzaUon of States, 
the prhiciples of law, civil polity, political economy, and the whole history of 
man in his migrations, with all tlie social upheavals and subsidences of the race, 
would form a part in a comprehensive system of liberal culture. As language', 
m the words ofHumboldt,is the outward appearance of the intellect of nations,' 
so institutions embody the social instincts and experience of the race. If the 
itudy of mankind is the most appropriate work for man, then these branches 
I )f learning may not be omitted. 

If we turn to the other department of knowledge— the realm of matter- 
there is no dissent as to what should be studied in a liberal course of education. 
The utility of the knowledge of those sciences which add to the comfort or 
adornment of life is scarcely called in question, and hardly needs illustration. 
In the "New Education," as it is called, these studies are chief, and most highly 
prized. In all the stirring activities of life— the commerce, the manufactures 
and agricuhure of the civil ized world, science has worked amazing revolutions, 
augmenting m a tenfold degree the capacity of material nature to contribute to 
the well-being of man. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the relative advantage of these different 
departmenla of human knowledge, nor yet to consider the numner or the 
exUnt each should be pursued ; but simply to show that they have an adapto- 
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lion to the intellectual and physical wants of mau, and an Iniperiahable interest 
for all ages. Hence, I must here commend the wise judgment and generous 
liberality of the Kegents of the University, wlio aim to secure to every Uni- 
versity student instruction in any branch of knowledge ; and at the same time, 
to afford him "room and verge'' enough to select sucli branches as most accord 
with his taste and life-work ; and which, at the same time, will give tijat intel- 
lectual and moral discipline that he will need as a man. With this hasty sketeli 
of the outline of a liberal education, we jjasa to some concluding observations 
on the wants of a University. 

First — The most pressing want of all our Universities is the vioat of money. 
The oldest of the Universities in the United States are just as clamorous to-day 
for an increase of funds as are those recently founded. Harvard University, tlie 
oldest, whose endowment is generally regarded as munificent, of which indi- 
otduoi donations form a large part, is prevented by tact of funds from accom- 
plishing all that a University should do. 

Of Yale, a Professor of tiiat college says: "The Professors are not half 
paid — the salaries are not more than half sufficient to support a family respect- 
ably in New Haven — the corps of instructors ought to be doubled. She has 
not a dollar to buy books." Tliese are but saniples of the oldest and the richest 
colleges in our land. They teach us an important lesson, that for University 
education there must be a concentration of funds and no division of them. 
Hence, we can really have but one State University, 

This work is too expensive for individual efforts, but may appropriately be 
supplemented by the generous gifts of patriotic citizens. 

The Stal« has appropriately assumed this responsibility, and will find occa- 
sion from time to time, to increase the resources of the University, by appro- 
pnations that will be inconsiderable, when compared with expenditures made 
for far less worthy objects. 

Second — In the next place, the University needs efficient supervision and 
the sanction of public authority. The men who stand l>ehind the faculty, and 
who hold the reins of power, can, if partisan or malicious, ruin the University. 
The State has, therefore, wisely lodged this supervisory and controling power 
in a Board of Regents, and such control wisely conditioned, is one of the prime 
elements of our University success. Selected lo this special work and respon- 
sibility, they are more hkely to be' intelligent, capable, and deeply interested in 
educational work, than if charged with this supervision as an appendage to 
other more exactingofflcial duties. The flourishing condition of Unirorsities in 
adjoining States, under the control of a special Board, admonishes us to hold 
fast that which is good. Nor is it needflil for me here to say anything to in- 
crease your confidence in the men who have, with sagacity and prudence thus 
lar, directed the affairs of the University, as they are not strangers lo you, bnt 
known to all as practical and sagacious, and above all, keenly alive to every- 
tiiiug that concerns the honor or Oie prosperity of the University. 

Third— Agwn, the University has some right to ask for patience from the 
citizens of the State. In the work of intellectual training, it is impossible tii 
sow and reap in the same day. You have a right to expect constant progress, 
enlargement, improvement ; but we cannot spring into being with the prestige 
and accumulated resources of some of the older Universities, at the waving of 
any magic wand, however potent. Our work is a growth ; but g^ve the Uni- 
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veraitj. of Nelraaka the year, yoo glv« our youth to come lo their m.iorltv 
«.<! .he wll] n,a In he, leam«i Profeaon, in her .l.g,„t bulMlng^ h,r kbo: 
vatory, hbiine., (»binet.,»ortoof.rt. and ma»mn. and ihove all, and «,p- 
portmg all, in her mnnifieent endowment, the most favored University of all 
these States. These are not the words of lattery and adnlatlon, but an certain 
to mm. to their foMllnient, if the wise fotect of the founders of the Dnivorsity 
shall he properly seconded hy the .ucoe.eion ol Boanis of Eegcnti Chanc.llo™ 
and Faculty, reselling threugh a «,ries of ye.r^ .upported by the .vnipathy 
and co-oporation of the State. This immense work will always require cease- 
less vigilance, exhansties. patience, and olten a lolly and tlaring courage, timt 

,T t".^ „"f' "■ '° ""' ""*' ■"" '«""•■ >» ""* """I Mm lot lis 
hfe, Lord Oollingwood reported that some of the Biithih ships were retreating 
With .plendid mockery of fear Nelson raised his telescope to hi, n.Mli, 
eye, and qmckly remarked, "I do not «» it. 8ive command to mil In." Tin. 
Kind of licroism. tliat 

■' Holds no parley with unmanly fears 
Bat when! dnty points, confldeally eteere," 

will often need to be called into play, in the various cmergeneies of our Uni- 
veisiiy growth and development. In view of all the known obstacles to the 
realization of our ideal of a University, to bring it rapidly to that condition of 
devclopniont and influence at wliioh we am,, I mo.tarne.tly entreat for patience 
and tavomble interpretation of our acts from ail citizens. 

Speaking for the fiiculty, and including truly as 1 believe you gentlemen 
of the Board of Regents, It is no unmeaning word to say to Hi. andimeo that we 
all have our qnahficatlon for our po.ltion.-a profound sens, of the importance, 
responsibility and dilllcnity of our work. With proper seH-dlstrnst, which 
•hail lead n. pmjcrfnll, to seek that wisdom that coineth from above we all 
enter with gootl purpose and heart into this Univeraity work 

rooBTK-And lastly, in oar partial and Imiierlect sketch of University 
wants. It would be a beggarly account which makes no mention of studait,. 
lo-aay we open the Dnlvonlty, witliont a cla«, without a student enrolled. 
But tor those who sii.ii honor themselves by being the dr.t cla« to enrol 
them,elve.utmorrowa..indent.ottholnivemij Ihaveaword louhaie 
the toth and courage to <nm. to this new L'mver.il, trasttng its fhtnre 
The eucce^ and reputation of the Umvcr.iiy are largely hi ,onr hands 
IZ '""''"'°™ •'' '!■" "1 "" B"' 1" • good name alread induce 
nundieds to come and thu. compel jur mpid enlargement m means ol 
instrnooon Or by idleness in-ubortination and negret you may »riou.Iv 
injure aU Dr Th,m,s Arnold one. „,d to the Rfgby boy. ™S 
netessarv to haic a hundred student, here but ,t n, neeeaary that those 
T . r, , e*-""™ !«> I <aj to.day we do not need a hun 

11 r\ ""^ "^ "'""" "^o" *" '■" •« ■»*• 'h« University, 

-I well a. to be made. By your noble and manly randucl here, von will bear 

Re.. mf p""/ " '""?"* ""• """•""^' " """*. ■"" «" l.™11.r he 
Regent, or Profes»rs, and In which oJi may have an honeat pride. Young men 

SijjZfr'us;;^,:' '" '* ""• » ""■ -■ '•"»»•"■'■'"• -- 

On thi. Autumn day, long to be held i„ memory, a. tiie Antnma snn de- 
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clines in the west, the crescent glory of a new fountain of intellectual light 
takes its place in the flnnament of literatare and science. As a ship, it begins 
to glide over the water, well manned, rejoicing in its bounding life, its canvass 
full spread, and every licart beating with joy and hope of a prosperous voyage. 
Speaking for the Regents, the Faculty, students, and all represented in this 
worlf, I say, God bless the ship ; God blesa the builders ; God bless the picked 
crew ; and nos to be forgotten, God bleSs all the passengera. 
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J. STERLING MORTON'S ADDRESS. 



As meo have rendered immortal their iivcs, and names, by great thoughts, 
or great deeds, so days have become histniieal and their annual recurrence 
been made the occasiou of congratulation and thanksgiving, because of the 
great eventa of which they have been the mothers. 

Nebraska, seventeen years ago last May, became an organized Territory of 
the United Statese, by virtue of Congressional enactment. In January of the 
year 1855, her Territorial Legislature assembled for the first time, and in 1867 
she became a State in the Federal Union. These events were important, and 
will be forever commemorated in the history of the country. But this day is 
coeaual in importance with any in our brief civil life of little more thiin half a 
generation. 

This day maueurales the Lniveriity of the Stat« of Nebraska. TheUnited 
btates founded this inatitutiun upon the substantial basis of a mimifinent grant 
of Innd It was bom with Ibe'itate, It is coexistent with it. While the Stale 
stands the University must remain The endless legacy, the magnificent heri^ 
age which has been set apart sacred to and solely and indivertably lor its 
maintenance makes tt as pennanent and indestructable as the commonwealth 
Itself This is the school of the people. They are its trustees. They are its 
regents They cannot utterly destroy it. They may dwarf, but they cannot 
kill And they should foiter and tone, and energize it to a growth which shall 
render it equal to anj and escelled by no college in America. The people, 
properlj understanding and tuUy appreciating the use and benefits of this Uni- 
lersity not onlv to the generilion m which we live, hut to the millions which 
are to follow ua in the quick journey from the cradle to the grave, can make j 
will make it their especial care and pride, and bo doing, will discharge their 
duty to their country, to their children, and to their God. 

Americans declare that all men must be educated, because the American 
Government is founded in the int«lJigence of its citizens. We believe tlmt edu- 
cation is as necessary to the development of a human being mentally, as is 
food, and air, and water, and light to his physical growth and existence. 

An illiterate and uneducated people are not capable of self government; 
therefore, the perfecting of educational systems, which shall embrace all the 
ratizens, and shed knowledge upon all the people as fuliy and impartially as the 
sun its light, is the only legitimate method of perpetuating the Republic, 

Our school system is for facility divided into four parts. The primary, 
which takes the pupil through the district or common school ; the union or 
high school, which prepares him for the University; and the University, which 
disciplines him for the battle of life, and, its departments of agriculture, me- 
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chanic arts, law and medicine, will fit him for speciSc duties and responai- 
Inlities in that comflict. 

The Nomial school, the sole oliject of which is to prepare trained, teachers 
for the primary schools, is as essential as tlie departments of the UniTersity, 
and should meet with the greatest kindness and consideration at the hands of 
every citizen who thinks. 

Ail the parts are in unison, Ufce the machinery of a well regulated time- 
piece, and together, by their success or Mlure, will indicate the intelligence and 
prosperily of this people as accurately and unmistakably as the hands upon the 
dial-plate tell the hours of the day. 

The Norma) school austdns the primary ; the pnuiary the high school ; the 
high school the University ; and the University vitalizes the State witli learning, 
furnishing scholars for her law-makers, and men of mental strength and train- 
ing for governors and her judges. Thus the State itself, and its dignity, and 
prosperity, and honor, depends upon the success of our system of education. 

To maintain and energize it, we have endowed it ivith a landed estate tqual 
to a kingdom. For its constant and steady labors, we provide money, by taxa- 
tion, upon ail the people. We have thus opened the doors to the children of 
the State, and tendered them free entry and welcome while tarrying withm the 
temples of knowledge. 

There may be some whose parents will deprive them of this privilege, 
either through carelessness, or through prejudice, which is the child of ignor- 
ance. And to guard against such deprivation, and to fully complete and round 
out this educational system, we must have laws which shall compel the attend- 
ance at some school, either privat* or public, of all the children in Nebraska. 
We have given land and paid money totheState to the end that edueation may 
be universal, aud may we not demand laws that shall secure the end ? 

The ]jarent who maims the body of his child, who maltreats and deforms 
his offspring, is made answerable to the law, and is sent to prison. And if the • 
State takes such care of the bodies of the children, and punishes those who 
abuse them, may it not with stUI greater propriety, take care of and prevent the 
dwarfing, the maiming, and mutilating of their immortal souls, through ignor- 
ance, enforced by ignorant or wicked parents? 

Tije strength of llie Republic is in the intelligence of the people ; to dissem- 
inate intelhgence is simply to perpetuate this Government, and therefore, laws 
compelling the attendance at school of all children, are nothing more, nothing 
less, than wholesome laws, looking to and securing the permanency of the 
American Union. 

Who will oppose such legislation ? What argument shall be brought to 
pat it down, and by what cowards and demagogues shall it be uttered f 

It is not to thinking and reading men a new idea. It was a living thought, 
and animating great actions, three hundred years before the birth of Christ. 
According to Plutarch, Alexand.r the Great, when he had led bis resistless 
legions against the Scythians and all Asia was subject to him, profoundly 
studied how bis authority and the laws of Greece should best be maintained 
when he was at a dislance. And to secure this object, Alexander selected 
thirty thousand boys, and gave them masters to instruct them in Grecian liter- 
ature. Here, then, was compulsory education, enforced upon the children of a 
conquered people, not as a punishment, but to teach them the superiority of 
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Grecian cmlization, and of the laws, customs, and literatnre of the Athenians, 
so that tiiey, too, might be inspired with a love of them, and they, too, hecome 
truly men of Athens. 

Not any battles with the Barbarians, not all the conflicts with the Perwans 
nor the conquest of the armies of Darius, nor his magnanimity lo the captive 
family of that monarch, entitled Alexander to be called "the Great," so much 
as did the enforcement of education upon the up-growing intellect of a nation 
which he had made subject to his own. He knew that knowledge would wean 
humanity from barbarism, and that education alone could support the supreme 
acy and glory of Greece. 

The idea of compulsory odueatlon was alive then, and it lives to-day. It 
was practical then as a means of maint^ning a government, and it is equally 
practical to-day for the same purpose. 

But we are told our schools may become sectarian or denominational. This 
is a vain fear and groundless. The highways of knowledge are in no more 
danger of becoming denominationalized than are the highways of commerce, 
and no sane man objects to the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad for 
fear it may become a Congregational railroad, nor to the Union Pacific for fear 
it may get to he a Methodist, or a Baptist, or Presbyterian' or Roman Catholic 
or Episcopalian railroad. 

As the highways of travel and commerce are the servitors of the people, and 
the purveyors to their physical comfort and material welfare, without sectarian 
bias or influence, so shall our public schools, the highways leading to knowledge, 
be the unsectarian mental servitors of the dtizens, and trainers of the popular 
miud, developing our intellectual resources and capacities, juat as railroads do 
our material wealth. 

And wliile our public schools are unsectarian, they shall be not ua- Amer- 
ican. To be American, they will be not denominational, nor partizan, nor 
must they foment or perpetuate political discord. On the other hand, they 
should inspire a loTe of country, a pride of nationality, broad as our plains, in- 
culcate integrity, solid and enduring as our mountains, and teach that the true 
greatness of the American people will be best demonstrated by the learning, the 
honesty, the temperance and morality of their leading statesmen. To awaken 
in every youthful mind the grandest impetus to honorable life, a love of Amer- 
ica, a love of liberty regulated by Jaw, and a reverence for learning, a devotion 
to truth, and a sincere and simple iaith in that Majestic Mentality which marks 
alike the phmet's course and the sparrow's fall, is thetrueoiBeeof the American 
school. Thus imperfectly we have come to the theme of the dignity of the 
office of teacher. 

The office to which attache in a Repuhlicin form of Government, the 
greatest respoositiilities ix thrt of parent The greatest influence upon the Re- 
public ia wielded from that position ind wielded toD by woman, enjoying 
alone lie Qod-given rights of the highest graiesl and most holy office — 
Mother! 

The Queens of England form not one tenth so much the laws of that 
country, direct not one tenth so much ita industries and prosptnties, mental and 
material, as do the mothers — our American Queens — in moulding the mental 
and moral character of their sons and daughters of the "United States. 

Kest after this office in influence of enduring and self-perpetuating charac- 
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ter, in dignity and grave responsibility, comes the office of tlie Atnericao 
teaclier. His it is to labor, during life, in the diffusion of knowledge, the spread 
of intellieence amoEg tlie people, who are the government. 

He who could for a generation stop the schools of this Republic, close up 
the avenues to learning, and drive the teachers into banishment, would have 
effectually subverted the government of the people. 

The education, universal education of Americans, is the blood, and breath, 
and the bone and sinew, and soul of the Republic. The office of those men and 
women, whose duty it is lo breathe the life of knowledge, the vitality of educa ' 
lion into a selfgoverning people of forty millions of souls, is worthy of the 
exaltation, and should command the highest consideration of every thinker in 
al! this broad and beautiful land. 

The teacher makes his menial mark upon an in lividual pupil to day to- 
morrow that pupil, himself a teacher, rewrites on a hundred hum m minds the 
influence and character of that first instructor. 

In two generations, the ideas, the mental habits and ci v 
single teacher in a primary school, will have seizei upon and j 
million of sentient beings. This result is inevitable 

It is as certain that the intellectual, and moral character of the tflacher 
shall make its impress upon the mind of the pupil, as that the sunlight shall 
vJrite your correct image in the camera and make it your photograph. 

The office of teacher reaches forward intotheremotest future, and, handling 
the viewless machinery of mind, forms governments, and moulds civilizations 
yet unborn. 

The architect plans and constructs temples and palaces in solid masonry, 
and with iron and with wood, rears aloft our public edifices — monuments to his 
own skill, and a reflex of the intellectuality of the age in which he lives. Tins 
beautiful and symmetrical building is his work. IiOng may it stand, usefiiUy 
may it flourish for generations I 

We call his office one of gravity and responsibility, yet it is only the 
grouping, mapping together, injform and true proportion, of such rough and 
perishable things as brick and mortar. 

But the teacher, who within these walls, plans the mental strength of the 
people, who maps here the young and vigorous intellect of this young and 
vigorous State, is the architect who carves out of individual minds, skilled in 
knowledge, and adapted, each to its place, the temples of good government and 
of civil and religious liberty. Theseediiices will crumble, and their very dust be 
carried away by the winds. But the architecture of the mentality of the common- 
wealth, which here shall have been given solidity and symmetry, shall endure 
forever and ever. It will influence and ornament the ages to come, and finally 
become a part of the imperishable structures of the house not made with hands, 
which fadeth not away — eternal in the heavens. The profession of the teacher 
is fraught with responsibilities, and interwoven with duties of such dignity 
that it spans the valiey and shadow of death as with a bridge which crosses 
up to the judgment seat of God Himself. 

Those who adopt it should be pure men and women, realizing the magm- 
tude of the eternal responsibilities which it entails. Far-reaching as to the last 
mortal that shall be bom upon earth, high-aspiring as the pearly gates be- 
yond the stars, the influence of the teacher is coexistent with mind itself. 
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Two linndred and forty year* before the CLriatiaa Era, Cato (lisoonrsed npoa 
fLe exalted position of the teaclier, and amid his manifold dnties &s Censor of 
Rome, " took upon himself tiie office of schoolmaster to his own son, tliough 
he had a slave named Chilo, who was a good grammarian, and taught several 
otlwr children." But tlie uoMe Roman tells hs tliat he did not choose tliat his 
son alioiild be reprimanded hy a slave, or that he should he indehted to so mean 
a person for his education. He was, therefore, (says Plutarch) himself his 
jireceptor in grammar, and in law, and wrote liislories for I'im witli his own 
■lianda, in large characters, that, without stirring out of hia father's house, he 
might gain a knowledge of the great actions of the ancient Romans, and of 'the 
customs of his country. 

Surely we in the nineteenth century should be able to see, in our light, 
clearly the dignity of that office which Cato so revered and honored, by 
accepting, even in the dim light of the misty morning time of human knowl- 
edge; before yet the letters of tlie alphabet had began their tireless labors of 
sowing thoughts broadcast, up and down the mental fallow-telds of ail the 

Thesculptor who wakes from formless sleep in the solid marble the statue 
i)r exact image of the poet, the pliilogopher, or the statesman, attains fame ; and 
such as Powers, ^nd Mills and Randolph Rogers, among Americans! we 
cherish with national pride Their works stand pre-eminent among the adorn- 
ments of Ihe NationU CapiHl and there Columbus, the discoverer, Wash- 
ington, the founder Jackson the defender Lincoln, the protector, breathe 
again in their marble counlerleits 

The work of the slatuirj approximates what men call immortality more 
nearly than any other materiahatic laboi 

Phidias, the Athenian sculptor, whose sublime conceptions were wrought 
in the ornaments of (he Parthenon and mtnv of which are at this day pre- 
served among the marbles of thp British Museum, achieved jjerhaps the most 
lasting fame of any of the ancient statuaries. He lived and executed its works 
more than two thousand years ago, and this is longevity even for marble men. 
But the American teacher, even in our common schools, is a sculptor, whose 
works, in the undying marble of human mentality, shall outlive the stone 
images of the Greek and the Roman; these mental images will loom np among 
ihe statesmen and benefactors ot our race forever, reflecting and immortalizing 
the genius of those who carved, and shaped, and toned them in the pUstic daja 
of youtJi in the studies of the schools. 

The American educator carves a sfatuary out of the minds of the youth 
whom he instructs, which is co-immortal with the soul itself, a statuary which 
shall always stand in the pantheon of our country's history, and at last, its 
symmetry, and beauty, and perfccUon be examined in the light of eternity, by 
Ilim who first carved the mental man in the image of the Divine mind. 

Tlie schoolmaster, in the humblest school building in Nebraska, is quietly 
but certainly, developing a statuary which shall outlive Parian marble and 
time itself— a statuary, which through the endless cycles of eternity, eitJier in 
Heaven or in hell, shall attest his fidelity to his trust, and hU comprehension 
of the vaatnesa and delicacy of the work he has undertaken. 

_ We demand for Nebraska educated educators. We demand professional, 
(rained Teachers ; men and women of in^epi-oachable character, and well-tested 
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Letter from President Ira Mayhew. 

Usin Sir:— Sincerely reEretiini? ..,„ tn.i.ii-, . '^'"'•"■- Micihoak, August ai, Itfil 

«.,.,.„ „„ „„,, ,.^ J,.,, « .S™S," Sir "" " — ' "' »' ""■•' 

..pij «» both „„„, „i.„|,„j u.i Ji" a'" "■ »' "'""> e>~tt... 1. promi.B „ 

veil laid pl«Ds to work ont n AH: ^ *^^^''' '"'J'^''' '" vlewjihan when thev haw L 

Siatt. Hcgretling my inabflity to be me^oJZut .T I Pennanent greHtnesB of the 

-.piCon. ™ o„„,„„. „„ , „,„,, ^,,^^^^„^ t-Vefto'*:nt;L^„;^lTjf;nr"" '"' '" 
1 am. dear sir. fatthfwUy youre. 
Hos. A. K. Bektok, Lincoln. NebriiskH ^'^ MATHEW. 



Letter from Hon. Geo. H. Pendleton. 



icelloi, I 



I, Ohio. 



to acknowledge the ^el^eipt of your polite invitation to be pre™ 
!a of the University of Nebraska, on ,h„ a,.. „. i,„„., ". P^*^" 



-,,...,,_„. j'j"* i^iJic iuviraiion to be p 
rsity or Nebraska, on the 8th of September. 
1 the pleasnre. An acceptance would ad 
rdeBiredtomafcetoyonrState. We can 
JnlYeraitymnnificeiitlr endowed. In a Sti 



■ 1.1.11 .iiui,.j a ib."ji JjTTO.™\\mSi''r°°'""'.'' •"""■ I" • SI", wuti' 



'heft,t„regoneratlon;r^Lt, JT!, *^ sncceBBful and that Ub cariier 
generations be Its foundation Is honorable to this. 
I am. tenj repectfully, 

GEO. H. PENDLKl'ON. 



Letter from Hon. Wm. Broas. 

TKtElraE EDlMRliL KOOHt,, 



ily Setir Sir:— I 



ttend "ThTlnau"urM''e^™L«'^fT''?f?''"' """^ *"""'= ""^ '^"'^I" "' »" invitadon .ff 
e.-iuueb,batni;ottT,:S™^^f;^^^^^^ 

^Buteyon, however, of the deonlnio™.. I . . , " ""i*'s»l'"e forme to attend. I beg to 
oble State. Tbo e^tsbllehnieni o?a Un IJ.!,! . '"^^'*'' ""^ "" P""l«i«)- "f yo-v 
r nil ,,ral.c .,„d h,^ '"y tw*'! >>lshes for iJT^b^nda™ .tcc^" ^""^ '"''^'"^ " """''* 

I'fT; f™^. jour ob't Berzanl. 

WM. miciss. 
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